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THE ACADEMICIAN. 
NO. XVHUL. 


Au ue, un TES TOMES THN Er ynTOV MinEusrEs, Cveov 
sti wun TOY TORY Sianurey nvds wr meg eregss, any vv 
oc meg TOANyiay ereTeyEY. AN dts 2uTO Lowy To 
reMsiesy9Y Svpyezuer WerTTr Ta ev se um OF uy a7 ev Toss 
yor 1037 ravligrS ‘7 iv J sets vO xgvesc Ty do, THY VARY, 
ss JipAeTa CUvngrsyas, TH di OAR TH sUY]EtmMATOS 
dwasc ay Tay Awya@! uribery. Ovte y7e av TS ahEETL 
iT maTLe AVES TO TAY Crrnur trav ditrnycor 

Ex Procli Commentariis in Platonis Moruruay. 


“flis not advisable, afier ‘he example of many com- 
mentators, lo treat these lopicsinadry and barren 
manner, or to leave them wholly untouched ; nor like 
others, to introduce a mere babble of words, and endless 
disquisition, Buti! is necessary to set the whole com- 
position fairly before the reader; and to place ina 
clear point! of view, to those persons who hace leisure, 
the full subject fit. To consider and invesiigate the 
species, the maller, the principles, taken logetier, and 
THE GREAT PURPOSE WHICH PERVADES THE WHOLE. 
By this method, the complete design, scope, and intent 
of the dialogues (or essay) may be made manifest to 
those who will aitend to it.” 


LanguaGr may be considered as signifying the 
erpression of our ideas and notions by articulate 
sounds, which are used as the signs of those ideas. 
lis the peculiar attribute of man, distinguishing him 
rom inferiour animals, and evincing his divine ori- 
gin. To trace the origin and rise of language, is 
attended with much difficulty ; much learning and 
ability have been expended on the subject, and al- 
though abstruse and complicated, from the circum- 
stances which it involves, it becomes interesting and 
iaportant. By what means, then, man originally 
became acquainted with sounds to communicate kis 
lhoughts, whether they were given by the great au- 
uur of our existence, or were fabricated by himself, 
We shall leave in that metaphysical perplexity in 
which the question is, and in all probability, will for 
tlongtime remain.* We have not sufficient data on 


ee 











* Perhaps it may not be improper to give the substance 
of the arguments on both sides of this contested question, 
‘ By What means did man learn to speak '—On this ques- 
‘on only two opinions can be formed. Either language 
et have beea originally revealed from heaven, or it is 
de fruit of human industry. The greater part of Jews 
ud christians, and some learned and inquiring Pagans, 
“we embraced the former opinion, which seems to be 
Upported by the authority of Moses, who represents the 


which to build a solid hypothesis, or from which ac- 
curate inferences may be drawn, 

As language is the medium of reciprocal commu- 
nication, so in refined society, we form our estima- 


Creator as teaching our first parents the names of animals, 
The Ja'ter opinion is held by Diodorus Siculus, Lucre- 
tius, Horace, and many other Greek and Roman writers, 
who maintain, that language was an art invented by man, 
The first men, they say, lived for some time in woods 
and caves, uttering only confused and indistinct noises, 
till associating for mutual assistance, they came by de- 
grees to use articulate sounds. mutually agreed upon for 
the arbitrary signs or marks of those ideas in the mind of 
the speaker, which he wanted to communicate to the 
hearer, 

It is certain that men could not have instituted civil 
nolity, or have carried on by concert any common work 
without communicating their designs to each other. and 
there are four ways by which it has been thought 
that this could have been done before the invention of 
speech, viz- (1) By inarticulate cries, expressive of sen- 
timents and passions. (2) Gestures and the expressions of 
countenance. (3) Imitative sounds, expressive of audible 
things ; and (4) Painting, by which visible objects may 
he represented. Of those methods of cemmunication, it is 
plain that only two have any connexion with language, 
viz. inarticulate cries and imitative sounds: the latter 
must probably be ahandoned, as having contributed no- 
thing to the invention of articulation, though it may have 
assisted in its progressive advancement. Therefore inar- 
ticnlate cries only must be looked to, as having given rise 
to the formation of language, ifit were an art aequired 
hy human ingenuity alone 
Many of our best modern writers, among whom are 
Warburton, Johnson, Beattie and Blair, maintain that 
language was originally revealed from heaven ; and they 
regard the accounts of its human invention as erromeous 
and irrational. The opinions of the ancients, as they 
are called, in their estimation, claim no greater authori- 
ty than those of other men, because language was formed 
and brought to a great degree of perfeciion, long before 
the era of any historian that has come down to modern 
times; of course the antiquity of the Greek and Roman 
wiiters, gives them @o advantage in this inquiry, over 
the philosophers of the present or of the last century. 

If, bowever, the first language was communicated to 
mao by inspiration, it must, it may be imagined, have 
been perfect, and held in high reverence by those who 
spoke it; and would in fact, have become universal, or 
the language of all mankind. But we know that a va't 
variety of languages has prevailed in the world, of 
which some are very imperfect, and others have vn 
questionably been lost. Now if diflerent languages weie 
originally invented by different nations, this would na- 
turally follow from the mixture of these nations ; whercas 
it should seem, that no motive sufficiently powerful could 
have been offered, to induce men, possessed of ove perfect 
language of divine original, to forsake it fer others of 
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tion of the standing and education of persons, from 
the manner in which they use words orthographicalls 
considered, and the elegance and accuracy they dis- 
play in their composition or conversation. The first of 
these concerns orthography and the use of words; 
the latter, the grammar of one’s language. ‘ On this 
topic, we may observe, that grammatical rules have 
not sufficient authority to controul the established 
usage of language: established custom. both in 
speaking and writing, is the standard to which we 
must at last resort for determining every cuntrover- 
ted point in language and style. Grammatical rules 


Dd 


. | 
are. however, not to be regarded as useless. In 


every language that has been cultivated, there pre- 


Vails a certain structure and analogy of parts, which 





their own invention, that would, in erery respect, be 
inferiour to that with which they or their forefathers had 
been inspired 

4h: > t 


In answer to this, it is said, that nothing was given by 


I 
. . 1 ’ 
joepiration, but the faculty of speech. and the elements 


of language; and that men have mocifed by their natu- 
ral powers, in the samme way as thousands improve, what 
they could not invent. The first language, if given by 
inspiration, would bave been perfect in its principles, but, 
probably, not copious: it was sufficient that a foundation 
was laid of such a nature as would support the largest 
superstructure, which men might ever have occasion to 
raise upon it, and that they were tanght the method of 
rearing this superstucture by composition and derivation 
This theory, while it preserves the language radically 
the same, admits the intreductiou of different dialects ta 
different countries over whick men spread themseives. 


F.very new region and every new climate suggests differ 


ent ideas. and creates different wants, which would pro-| 


: 
duce great diversity, even in the first elements of speech, 
among all savage nations; the words retained of the 
original language being used in various senses, and pro 


nounced with various aceents. Wien any of the tribes 


DEMICIAN. 


tis understood to be the foundation of the common), 
Only 


(received modes of speech, and which, in all CaSes | 
doubt, possesses considerable authority. 
“Usage and custom, with respect to language 
are entirely independent of reason; and on these. 


as a just foundation, is erected the structure of gray). 


mar, a plan which supposes a language already jp. 


troduced by use, and, without pretending to alte; 
foramend a tittle, only furnishes reflections, ca!|- 
rules to which the manner of speaking, adopted jy 
that language, may be reduced ; which reflectioy 
lor rules, make up the grammar of that language.’ 
Reverting to the use of words, we shall lay before 
our readers, some observations on the manner of x 


» oy , . — ; ; 
quiring a prope rk nowledze of them, and CONnSé quentiy 


> 


lof language. On the method of teaching grammar 
we shall comment in a future aumber of our work, 

In all sciences, eminent men have observed, there 
is en alphabet or place of beginning, which is neces. 


sary to be first understood, before we adopt the st 


r 


of dictator, or assume the merits of profcssion. Be. 


beginning, this threshold of pro. 


isides this point of 


eression, we have abundance of steps or ascending 


nodes, by which the difficulties of travel are remo- 
ved, and we in time brought to the acmé and objec! 
of our pursuit. This application to the acquisition 
of language, is Strictly true in all its parts. Av art 





fis acquired by grades of easy and simple ascension; 


[nor can the mind at once imbibe the knowledce al 
|a complicate system, without the aids of disposition 
4 . 
jand element: it must flow from a process of pa 


: 


inguiry. That language consists of component aud 
necessary parts, is a truth which demands not the 
assistance of argument to establish : it is founded 

‘the nature of letters, and rising out of system itself 
| Respecting the best methods of acquiring langnage, 


(a thousand argcumefats might be employed to esta! 


at fr » harharian ¢ ; . er 1¢ 4 le 14) 
emerveu irom 02 arigimM, tue im yreneu 1nd CO DIOUS-},- ' ‘“ ' ts , , 
P that 1a Gen lish the best, and a thousand others to prove them 
ness of their language would keep pace with their own} | ‘ : , , - ° ‘ : 
te ents aR * oll bis ; ,the worst. But, among the first ingredients, is the 
prog "ess Ib KNOW iecze, ana ie aris Oo sie. a peri omy © 


refinement may induce imitation, conquest may impose a 


language, and extension ol! €u estniy Meic GOWD ail- 


a? sa , . . ? + -- ‘ = 
ferent nations and different dialects i one mass: but 


independent tribes, with any other coliateral circumstan- | 


ces, naturaliy adopt a diversity of languazes The va- 
riety of tongues, thereiore, the copiousness of some, and 


the narrowness of others, farnizh no solid objection to 


the divine origin of language; for, whether it was Grst 


revealed from heaven, or, ia the course of ages, was in 
vented by man, a mu'titude of dialects wou'd inevitably 
arise as soon as the human race was separated intoa num- 


a a 2 aaa 
ber of distinct and independent nations 


After all. we pretend not todecideon t 


it 18 sufficient for our purpose t re very briefiy stated 
the arguments on both sides. On either theory, it is ad- 


mitted that the frst rudiments of speech were very con- 
tracted.” 


’ 


7 ' . . . - * " . . : 
For further observations on the orizin and progress of | their System on the authority of the most appreyed lexic0 
Rev. Shepherd, | graphers ofthe age. They have adopted the orthography % 

4 we) sae re gid 
Jeyce and Carpenter, Warburton, Beattie, Johnson, | the learned and profound Dr. Johnson, and the elegant 3” 


language, see Systematic Elucation by th 


Blair, Kelt, Lard Monboddo, and mos! wrtters on philo- 
sophical grammar 


choice ef suitable books; for manner here must be 
made to correspond with matter in such a shape, that 
} 


oth may jointly unite to produce one commer 
or, in other words, that two principles, fro 
the impulse of one cause, shall operate to the pro 
\duction of one effect. And here we beg leav 

soserve, that we have compiled a system of eleme 
ary school books on this ground, called trax Aust 
CAN SCHOOL CLASS BOvKS ; Viz. fHE JuveNil! 


Usivensar Primer, Tug Jovenite Srecuise B 








- 

{fue Jovesine Mesror, Tus Juvenite [vst 
rer "Tl ost sea ae , 2 —" 
.jTER, Lun Joventee Expositor, which last, c 

| pacticuigly under the observations we have ma 

| t } ‘J a -or 
la the Jovesire E.xposiTor,* orn AmeRici’ 


| * The editors have in their elementary works, b 


| standard pronunciation of that acute orthoepist and ling" 


lar <I" PT i : : 4? ‘ tieftiona 
vit yy alker - iy eare zi id *osee {pata qual to Git tive 


eH00! 
les of 
jade Ue 
vent 0 
je of 
yur dic 
rjemen 
psject 
sords ¢ 
thet 
ras ad 
varner 
ive an 
2) that 
fawo 
ombin 
na pa 
nodifie 
ere Is 
ind dis 
sume 
in, © 
he bes 
sto ce 
he bes' 


pxperie 
ie well 
“now | 
orn the 
combi 
Nalker’ 
onsider 
aNTMVAg 
olisty 
oreign 
brust b 
* The 
rsto { 
Necessity 
hose ry 
Nt hav 


Prime 


onviete 
Inne, € ¢ 


rete rq 


llecebra 


The t 
rom the 
oalso f 

whon 

anner 
barner 








ctions 
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haf 
VELOre 


imMmar 
Work, 


ending 
remo- 
object 
Lisition 
Av art 


' 
' 


_adeto embrace three means for the accomplish- 
opt of its object. It is made to combine a knowl- 


es 


ive of words abstractly considered, as arranged in 
ur dictionaries With their pronunciation, with the 
lem As it 
espects the words, they are so arranged, that the 
cords at the bottom of the page form a vocabulary 
This arrangement 


ents of reading and English grammar. 


, tue reading lesson at the top. 
+s adopted for two strong reasons; (i) that the 
varper might refer to difficulties, without the expen- 
ve and inconvenient reference to a dictionary ; and 
»\thathe might see at once the force and meaning 
‘aword or its synonym, and thus teach him by the 
oubination of words, the meaning of them as used 
j aparticular sentence, and likewise their various 
sodifications according to their collocation ; and 
vere is nothing that will strike the mind of the acute 
od diseriminating, sooner, than the fact, that words 
sume, according to their disposition and combina- 
wn, meanings, wholly different. Hence we think, 
he best method of becoming acquainted with words, 
sto consult them as they occur in the writings of 
he best authors,* on which pian we have founded 
le system we have deveioped in the Expositor, 
‘Words” says that gigantic genius, Dr. Johnson, 
an have no definite idea attached to them, when 
y themselves, and it is not sufficient to look them 
ut in a dictionary : it is {he situation and tract in 
besentence, which determine their precise mean- 
ng. This method, itis believed, will be found upon 
perience, to have a striking effect.on the mind, to 
e well calculated to fix attention and quicken the 





‘now publishing in Philadelphia, by Mr. Thomas, ina 
win that will do credit to the art of printing in America, 
combining Johnson's orthography and definitions, and 


Valker’s pronunciation. By the learned, these men are 


onsidered the two best Jexicographers of the English 


alguage, and ave shall not easily be led to follow the 
dlish theories, or sophisticated jargon, which some 
vreign as well home made dietionaries present, and are 
brust before the American public for support. 

* The following is a good observation, a part of it re- 
Hs to that of which we are speaking; the other, to the 
rcessity of keeping children from the company of those 
‘hose manner of speaking, &c. is inelegant. We hope it 
I! have due weight.—Vera emendate loquendi facultas 


Pine paratur, cum ex eastigato loquentium colloquio, 


oavictuque, tum ex eloquentium auctorum pesidua lec 
lone, equibus ti primum sunt imbibendi, quorum oratio 
ueterquam quod est castigutissima, argumenit guogue 
lIvcebra aliqua discentibus blandiatur. 
Erasmus. 

The true power of correct speech is best obtained, 
rom the chaste conversation and com pany of speakers ; 
balso from the continual reading of eloquent authors, 

whom those are first to be imbibed, whose style and 
anner, besides that it is very correct, soothes the 
rarner by the enticement of a pleasing syhject. 


THE ACADEMICIAN. 


oor. CLASS ROOK, NO. 4, the elementary princi- 
of language are modelled on a plan, and 
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understanding, which certainly are among the most 
important objects of edacation, and material aux- 
iliaries in learning language. To demand of chil- 
dren improvement in science, before tliey have ac- 
quired a knowledge of words, or are capable in somé 
degree of discriminating between the signification of 
those which are apparently synonymous, is little 
lees than a profuse waste of their time and sacrifice 
of intellect. To insure solid and radical progress, the 
human mind must be sharpened by gradual attempts 
at discrimination, and a regular and methodical 
course, assisted by able instructers and oral expla- 
nations. We should think it the height of folly, 
were parents to demand their infants to run or as- 
cend a mountain before they could walk; and it is 
ino less absurd to demand of children a proficiency 
‘in language or science, before they can understand 
ithe force and meaning of words, and a foundation 
be laid. 

In order to illustrate the force of the preceding 
remarks, respecting combination, we shall introducé 
from the Juvenile Expositor, the following, with an 
explanation, of what we term synonomysing, al- 
though we know, that many af the learned, are of 
opinion that no two words of our language, are ex- 
actly the same in signification. 





READING LESSON. 
“If we examine the records of mortality, we shalt 
find the memorials’ of a mixed mullitude, resting te- 
gether without any regard lo the rank? of seniorit yf 
None are ambiiious' of the uppermost rooms, or chief 
seals in the mansious of the dead. None entertain fond 
and cager expectations of being honourably® greeted! 
in their darksome cells. 


VOCAEULARY. 


1 re’ gisters, memo’ rials, 

2 death, hw’ man nalure, 

3 mon’ umenis, tombs, pill ldrs, 

4 crowd, throng, mob. 

5 or' der, degree, place. 

© el’ dership, prior’ ily, age. 

* dest’ rous, fund, preud, vain. 

8 with fokens of honour, reputably. 
* salw ied, address’ ed. 


To explain this, substitute the words defined if 


lthe vocabulary inthe place of the original word. 


Thus, “if we eramine the records (the registers) of 
mortality, (death) we shall find the memonals (thé 
menuments or tombs) of a mixed multitude, (crowd 
or throng) resting together without any regard to thé 
rank (order or degree) of seniority, (of age.) Noné 
are ambitious (desirous) of the uppermost rooms, oF 
chief seats in the mansions of the dead. None énté?s 





| fear fond and eager expectations ef being honowreuly 
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{with tokens of honour) greeled (saluted) in thei: 
darxsome cells. 

After the pupil has read the above, putting word: 
as nearly as possible of the same meaning in the 
bim tell 


place of the original word, we then make 


us in his own language the substance of what he has! 


been reading, combine the words into sentences, ane 
in the combination, to show the different meanings 
the same words have according to their situation. In 
this respect, words are like the parts of speech ; they 
vary their nature and use according to the office 
they perform ; thus, his love amounted to phrenzy - 
IloveJames. But of the derivation and combination 
of words, &c. we shall have occasion to speak at 
large, in a subsequent part of this essay —The pupil 
proceeds in giving the meaning in writing on a 
black board, somewhat like the following. If we 
go ilo the grave yard, and look at the wriling or in- 
scriptions on the tomb-stones, which mark the spol where 
the dead lie, we shall see them noted with the age of a 
great number of people ; resiing under the earth, wiih- 
out thinking about their situation or giving themselves 
any trouble about the place, each from his rank or his 
age ought lo have. We are all placed on a lerel when 


ue are dead, and therefore we are nol desirous of any 


parlicuiar place or elevated staticn in the receptacle of 


the inanimale. When we enter here, we think not to 
have any marks of respect or honour paid us, because, 
here, the rich and the poor, the king and the beggar, 
are equal.” 

These first attempts of the pupil will doubtless, be 
crude, and may in many instances, tend to inspire 
the teacher with laughter.t But, it must be recol- 
lected, that to make improvement radical,{ there 
must be a beginning, and the word implies a simple 
and gradual routine, and even blunders and errours. 
We have ourselves inthe commence:ent ofa science, 
been beginners, and have made errours, that seem 
to us at the years of manhood, 
made, We are apt to forget, that we have once 
been children, and then required children’s instruc- 


we could not bave 


tion ; to consider them as capable of keeping pace 
with us in our illustrations and remarks, which, 


perhaps, have cost us years to obtain; to require ot! 





* And here we would recommend the 
tised by Pestalozzi; to propose to children such questions 
as are suilable to their understanding, and are 


method as prac- 


calculated 
to elicit proper answers, which may be followed up by the 
teacher. This strikes at , o/ly’s method ; 
every thing by heart. For some excellent hints relative 
to Pestalozzi’s precess, see 16 / 
page 245. and this No. 


viz. of learning 
Yo. of the Acadewician, 
+ Est qnodam prodire tenus. 


Horace. 


“°Tis something to advance a little way.” 


t ‘* And a habit must be formed of literary labeur. To 


ACADEMIC! 


AN. 
the acquisition of atieory over which we} ave 
lered, tiff, maturity of judemey 


and new knowledge, have enabled us to make it oy, 


rote perseverance, 


own, by understanding its abstrusities and perpley; 
ties. But, the man who requires this of pupils, ask, 


more than they can give ; 


ito the expansion of 


mind, and to force her is e eithiey 
to cripple her* or make herstubborn and unyielding 
Every teacher should bear it in mind, that he shontj 
descend to the capacity and language of a child, and 
not make the child’s capabilities ascend to him, ¢ 
in other words, require, from his pupil, the strengi) 
and maturity of manhood. ‘ 
To be Continued. 





Oe a aeetanin —- 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF MATHEMATICS, pr- 


RING THE LIGUTEBNTH CENTURY, AWNDTIHELE 


INFLUENCE CPON THE HUMAN MIND DURING 
THAT PtRLOD. 
Continued from Page 280. 


Struck with the attention bestowed by the pute 
lic upon matters in which they had never taken an 
interest, until ay elegant pen had lent them its charms, 
the men of science began to imagine that it would 
not be unworthy of their character to cultivate the 
art of writing, and to extend their ideas beyond that 
class of occupation to which they bad beeu hitherto 
devoted; that accessory aquisitions might relieve 
the principal object of their studies, and while they 
refreshed them from their abstract meditations, might 
initiate them into wes more interesting to socie- 
ty from which they lind been before almost volunta- 
ry exiles. 

Two geometricians. Maupertuis and D'Alembert, 
i were the first in their age who gave the world an ex- 
ample of the connection of the cultivation of letters 
pee of morals with that of the exact sciences; but 





| ihe one, born away by the ardour of his imagination 
j and by the irritability of his self love, deserted gee- 
|metry to deliver himself up to metaphysics of a very 
|bold nature and to quarrels which embittered bis 
| days; while the other, preserving in his wi ‘itings that 
'moderation of which his conduct was a constant e\ 
hibition, became one of the most ardent promoters 
of true philosophy, without being compelled tor 
nounce those researches that taught him so long‘ 
place his pleasures ig peace, a blessing only to be 
found in aretirement from the gaze of mankind, ai" 
which is lost by those who become distinguished in 
their opinion, and above all by those who attack 


their prejudices with success. 








* “He that begins with the calf may carry tlie 
hut he that will at first go to take up the ox, may S¢ disa 





complete the work, there must be united dues, 4x4 
AXKHNIY, 


avi. nature, instruction, and rxercis:.’ 


ble himself as not to be able to lift a calf after that” 
Locke on the understanding 


nature bas set land Marke | 
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,though some critics, unjust as they were utter 
deangers to all positive knowledge and attached on- 
\¢ovain sounds which they preterred to truth, de- 
nied every species of merit to the literaryproductions 
of D'Alembert, yet time bas placed them in the rank 
which they were entitledtobold. The preliminary dis- 
course to the Eneyelopwdia was considered by im- 
partial men, even from the time of its first: appear- 
ance as the model of style, proper for the weighty 
matters of philosophy, as well as in several passages 
of the Melanges de Literature, the stamp of justness 
of thought, strengthened by the study of the exact 
eiences, ond ornamented by the cultivation of let- 
wrs and a taste for the fine arts. 

The habit of reasoning upon subjects, where the 
rigorous definition of the terms allows no synonyms 
forthe most of them, and of which the proposiiions 
are circumscribed within too precise limits, to lend 
ihemselves to comparisons Which always embrace 
nore or less than the ideas to be rendered intelligi- 
ile by their aid, and which either extend or narrow 
ie relations by whieh those ideas are connected; 
this habit, I repeat, seems to lead to a manner of 
writing destitute of harmony and barren of those 
images Which give motion and life to stlyle; but 
hat imagination of which none can deny the pos- 
cession to those who make great discoveries of any 
description, although chained down by severe de- 
tails, recovers its warmth as soon as it is presented 
with objects to which it has an affinity. 

Besides, whatever the didactic style may lose in 
elegance, it gains in accuracy. From the care that 
lust be bestowed upon it, we learn to avoid ail fre- 
quency of repetitions as well as all combinations of 
wunds displeasing to the ear; while the precise pro- 
wiety of expression and the evidence of the con- 
uesion of ideas immediately coinciding in their cor- 
responding surfaces, give it a clearness which is de- 
ightful to solid minds. If it is with the lofty style 
wat assembled men must be addressed, because they 
wethen susceptible of being moved only by their 
hssions, it is in the exact style that they must be 
resented with objects submitted to solitary medita- 
lion; in the existing organization of society, the lat- 
ris the most apt method for the conveyance of in- 
‘ruction. In the selection of a model, the excel- 
lence of which, should not be beyond the hope of at- 
linment to one well possessed of his language and 
his subject, the literary and philosophical writings of 
U'Alembert have left every author without excuse, 


wh 


lent of thought, in a work of any description what- 


10 should negleet purity of elocution and arrange- 


"ver; but, D’Alembert bas assisted the progress of 
‘eason much inore serviceably than by his style, in 
“nding to truths assailed by ail the prejudices in 
one, the prop of the name which he had acquired 
by his great discoveries in Mathematics; and al- 
though it may happen that while men reason just!y 


recy 4 . . . * 
DeCting objects precisely defined, they may err ia 
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relation to those which present themselves in a vari- 
ety of lights, or are susceptible of many accidental 
modifications, difficult to foresee and to enumerate, 
yet the confidence which the world usually reposes 
in those who have distinguished themselves in the 
profound meditations, required by the thorny re- 
searches of geometry and algebra, is not without 
some foundation, 

It was principally upon this confidence that Dide- 
rot relied for the suecess ef the Encyclopadia, in 
which, among an unavoidable multitude of insignif- 
icant ariicles, he hoped to include some strokes use- 
ful to the progress of reason, which should. be easi- 
ly disentangled by minds prepared to seize them, 
and which should escape the observation of folly. 
His hope was not realized ; folly has, for the defence 
of her empire, eyes more piercing than are usually 
attributed to her, and knew how to prevent the blow 
which philosophy was abouttoaim. A persecution 
was instantly raised against the philosophers, who 
received the name of Encyclopedists ; and perse- 
cution is sure of success, when she bas chanced 
upon a name to designate her victims. But alihough 
the heroic men who were pleading the cause of rea- 
son, had to suffer the attacks of its enemies, yet 
these disputes exciting the curiosity of the indiffe- 
rent as weil as the indignation of the propagators of 
philosophy, contributed to spread the truths that 
were proscribed; the impulse was given; and all 
the departments of the system of our knowledge 
were purified and enriched. 

The science of Metaphysics, which Locke had 
placed within the reach of just minds that have no 
taste but for solid knowledge resting upon ascertain- 
ed facts, and exhibited by vigorous deduction, was 
cultivated in this sense by Condillac. He devoted 
likewise much of his attention to Mathematics, and - 
owed perhaps to his meditations upon this science, 
the clearness of his principles respecting the origin of 
our knowledge, and the method preper for prose- 
cuting and displaving discoveries. 

The geometricians themselves lad already perceiv- 
ed the neressity of scattering new light, on the en- 
trance of the edifice to which they bad succeeded 
in giving so lofty an elevation. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, the elgebraic caleulus, in 
which we seem to lose sight entirely of the nature 
of the objects we submit to it, as if by enchantment 
to reach the result that presents itself sometimes 
under forms sufficiently difficult of explanation.seem- 
ed contrived rather to dazzle than to direct the 
mind, it was used only with that kind of fear 
which those instruments that may be turned against, 
those who use them, inspire; but the wonders it had 
already wrought, and the repeated conformity of 
its results with those of geometry and even with 
aatural phenomena, wherever it could be applied to 
them, having rendered its expressions faniliar to 


those whe managed it so happily, they carried inte 
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the discussion of its metaphysics that acuteness | 


which wasremarked in the artifices they had invented 
to increase it¢ power. The manner in which algebra 
is presented inthe Elements of that science publish- 
ed by Clairaut in i748, and the reflections inserted 
by D’Alembert in several articles of the ** Encyclo 


pedia” and his “ Elements ef Philosophy” upon 


the progress and the fundamental principles of the |g 


different partsof Mathematics, were so completely 
calculated for the satisfaction of those who, seeking 
only general instruction, study simply for the purpose 
of cultivating their judgment by exercising it upon 


the spirit of methods, that they became no less use- | 
ful to science than those abstract and lofty researches, | 


of which, the details « ere interesting only to such as 
wished either to apply orto extend them. In the 
same proportion as the science of analysis was de- 
veloped by the labours of these great geometricians, 
the arrangement of the elements was improved, and 
the clearness which a more methodical connexion 
and a more natural succession give to the proposi- 
tions they embrace, have made it possible to com- 
plete the Metaphysics of the science. 

Condorcet entered the lists in which D’Alembert 
had distinguished himsclf, with as much courage in 
the defence of philosophy, with the most ardent 
vealfor the increase of general intelligence, upon 
which he built the hope of an indefinite perfectibili- 
ty of the human species. He had astyle more spi- 
rited and more lofty than that of D'Alembert. Al- 
though he became early distinguished by some im- 
portant views of the integral caicutus, yet the de- 
sire of entering into those discussions in which soci- 
cty was interested, often diverted him from abstract 
calculations, where men gifted with a quick sensibili- 
ty and lively imagination, always finda fatiguing 
dryness, for having encountered which they are rare- 
ly compensated by the importance of the results. 
Condorcet, when just about to fall under the axe of} 
the executioners, resolved; in order, to deprive them 
of his last moments, with his 
own hand he continued to feed his 
imagination upon the progress which reason might 


te terininate his life 
Stull however, 


make, while he applied analytical tables and i 
methods of the calculus fo the developement and | 
the classification of all the probahilites of events 
and opinions relative to social order. 
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study of mathematics, extended themselves ig yy 
er sciences, by means of Academies, where the 4,. 
ambition of each member was to gain the suffrage, 
of his fellows, and chiefly of such as public Opinio al 
had most highly honoured ; another and perhaps g 
more efficient cause ef the advancement of thes 
tastes and habits was, that geometry and algelyra jp. 
an to clafm a greater share in education, 





| Physical science was then enriched not only yy, 
inew facts, but it was freed from the Hecessity ¢ 

giving explanations of any phenomena for which {jp 
| data were not sufficient. 

Chymistry, created by the thirst of gold and liy 
the credulous hope of prolonging life beyond jj 
term limited by nature, was already rich in olysery, 
tions ; but these observations were as incohereyt gs 
may be sepposed to be, when inad 


} 


| 


chance remarks 
by men who were in search of any thing rather {lx 
the perfection of a science, the true object of which 
they had never yet learned to understand. 

It was afterwards attempted to unite these olisey. 
vations into a theory, ingenious in itself, but whic! 
from having confined the power of nature within tir 
narrow limits of the systems of some ancient philos 
ophers, soon presented insurmountable difficulties 

The deficieacy of method, as well as the imperiee: 
tion of a language, founded upon grotesque relation 
and not upon analogies, which by showing the cov 
nexion of facts, might fasten them in the memory, 
turned aside from chymistry all who were not com 
pelled by their profession to study it, when Rouele 
and Macquer began to arrange this chaos, and Lv 
voisicr, full of the writings of Condillac, examined 
with the most scrupulous exactness, whatever wi 
exhibited in the principal chymical phesomen 
From these examinations, in which no product bal 
been neglected, there rose a light which astoniste! 
Chymistry no longer taught howl 





hevery mind. 
| bodies were composed of four elements, but became 
\ the science that shows the action which differen! 
substances exert upon each other in their atomical 
combinations. 
The geometricians whom physical astronomy had 
familiarized with the w brent: of nature, attracted by 
the new order of phenomena displayed to their e) 


| by the chymists, took a part in those researches i! 





ng 
8 


He employ ed | y vhieh they found that connexion and accuracy," 
in these pursuits the calculation of probabilities, | which they were themselves habituated. 


La Place 


| * rate | 
which was cultivated originally in its application to ‘and Monge who had already become celeb rated 
games, but which alone has the power of ver iiying for some important disceveries in mathema tica! 


the manner in which the repeated observation of ret 


same event indicates. the permanence of the cause | 
by which it is determined. 

The love of precision, the impossibility of resting | 
centented with vague notions, and of becoming at- 
tached to hypotheses however seducing they wed 
geem, the necessity of perceiving clearly the con-! 
nexion of propositions and the objects to which they 


are directed —-all these most precious fruits of the 
\ 


analysis, concurred in the striking and beaut ful ex 
| periments which serve as a basis to the pneumalil 
theory and to the methodical and expressive nome" 
clature proposed by Guiton, Morveau, Lavoisier, Bet 
thollet and Fourcroy, and which by following Up 
with the greatest clearness the principal facts of the 
science, has materially abridged the study of it. 

It woula be wandering from my subject to show 


‘all thatthe labours of such men as Berthollet, Fou 
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evoy, Guiton, Chaptal and Vauquelin have added to | 
Chymistry ; neither can 1 dwell upon the interest- 
ing discoveries of Coulomb in physies, of Hauy in 
chrystallography which reposes upon considerations 
purely geometrical, nor speak of the important ac- 
guisitions which have been made to natural history, 
by the aid of anatomy and chymistry. An enume- 
ration of these noble discoveries would be ‘useiess, | 
since the splendour by which they are surrounded, 
has fixed them in the remembrance of all who are 
jnterested in the conquests which the human mind | 





is constantly making over the ignorance that has en- | 
thralled it. 
The mutual aid which the sciences lend each oth- | 
eras they enter, in their progress, Into more exten 
sive and more multiplied contacts, is also too evident 
to make it necessary at this day to be recalled ; but 
it will not perhaps be useless to observe, that inde- 
pendently of the services which they render each 
other in the reciprocal increase of their respective 
domains, the comparison of different sciences fur- 
nishes the fittest means for discovering the general 
method of directing the mind of man in .its searches 
after truth. Each science having received from the 
nature of its object, from its origin, and its first deve- 
lopements, a mode of reasoning often vicious in some 
respects and almost always too minute, it is only in 
their connection that we can hope to find all the cir- 
cumstances which are to be met with in the conduct 
of our meditations, and which are the materials ne- 
cessary for arriving by abstraction, at the knowledge 
of the march of our understanding. This is the rea- 
son why the metaphysics of the sciences, which seem 
to separate every thing essential, belonging to each 
as well as the different forms of the art of thinking, 
instead of being the base, should form the dome oi 
their edifice ; and, accordingly, itis not until our 
own time, that ideology after being reduced to the 
exact analysis of the faculties of the mind, has made 


so astonishing a progress. 





-_o oo 





For the Academician. 


i died, 


foundations of the futare mind, its rectitude, its 
amenity, its good temper, its recreations, and its 
predilections. For these reasons it is, tuat the sa- 
gacious philosopher considered that the Mother's 
ok should be the first prepared, and the first sta- 
This book ke intended to become the com- 
panion of the nursery, and the chart by which ma- 
ternal affection should regulate the developement 
He perceived that 
due attention is not paid to the effect of early im- 
pressions—that the received modes of education, 
are at once embarrassed by the variety and incon- 


of the facalties of her darling. 


| eruity of infant impressions ; and that the first ap- 


pearance of children of either sex at sehool, is too 
frequently afflicting to children, and embarrassing 
to the first teecber that succeeds the parent. This 
book is therefore ealculated to aid and direct the 
tender mother, or where the mother has thro’ what- 
ever cause performed her part well, to aid the suc- 
cessor of the parent todo that which the mother 
has not done, or was not sufficiently experienced 
or capable of doing. 

‘This node of education may be very properly 
denominated physical, forit excludes every thing 
but what is natural and sensible to the perceptions 
and the understanding ; and permits none of the 
unmeaning practices to which infant years are ac- 
customed generally, either thro’ the faulty educa- 
tion of parents, the ignorance of nurses, or the cus- 
toms of society, in relation to children. 

The teacher is to he governed entirely by the 
degree of information or apprehension of the pupil. 
Classes are formed of the same age, or of nearly the 
same age, governing the classification more by ca- 
pacity than by years. The mother is presumed to 
have had chareeof the child till the commencement 
of the 6th year ; or incidental causes requiring it 
to Tor 8, but the first classes should not be much 
short of the first, nor exceed much the latter period. 

The method above all things requires sweetness 
of maaners, mildness and kindness in the teacher ; 
as the regulation of the passions and the deportment 





PESTALOZZ1, 


NO. Uf. 


In the system or method of Pestalozzi, the «e- 
tlared object of the author is to follow nature in- 
variably. Every operation therefore is analy tical. 
Education commences necessarily in the arms of (he 
nurse, before the child is yet deprived of the sweet 
fountain from which it draws its nutrition. The first 
accents of the voice, are the first lessons of speech, 
the names of the earliest object of attention, affec- 
tion, or desire, are the first vocabulary lessons, and 


the course of maternal cares and cautions, lays the| yelope the truths sought. 


have the greatest influence on human happiness, 
cheerfulness and geod nature, must produce corres- 
ponding habits, where there are no canses which 
excite fear, resentment, or severity. Coercion is 
an idea keptout of sight, severe forms or restraints, 
or painful or disgusting associations, are totally ex- 
cluded. Truth is the polar star towards which all 
eyes are turned, whatever may be the subject of con- 
versation, or exercise—whether it relates to ani- 
mated or juanimate objects, or facts which become 


| 
| 
| 
I 
| 


subjects of inquiry, of common transactions, or the 
exercises of investigation : for the teacher appears 
only as an inquirer; and although he, unperceived, 
gives direction to the inquiry, the skill of the teach- 
‘er aids and persuedes the pupil to examine and de- 
| The teacher is himself 
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possessed of determinate ideas and fixed principles ;| ness is enforced by exclusion from the class, not iby 


but as these acquirements are the result of appli 


the teacher but by the vote of the pupils; early 


cation, it is forbidden him to state principles of an| evening retirement by example and the extinguish. 
ubstract or complex nature ; until by a regular pro-| ment of light atastated hour; a pupil in turn cal. 
gression from facts unknown to facts that are/ling the roll: the early rising is produced by emu. 
known, the first investigations combined in results| lation, in whith the teacher is also a competitor ; 
developed by examination, the principle is itself} and the first up and at the rendezvous is distinguish. 


unfolded as a resolved principle. 
Truth is in this way identified with physical cer- 


ed, and the last leughed at. 
The first lesson isa gymnastic exercise regulated 


tainty, and morals are aided by a common reference by the state of the weather, if fair and clear it leads 


to sensible things. 
ciation with the truths of numbers, of geometry, and 
the peculiar lines which characterize and distin 
guish forms of sensible things. That one and one 
make the number two isa truth, as much as that vir- 
tue and sincerity are admired and beloved ; and that 
a circle is round, the properties of angles constant- 
ly the same, though every angle that varies from 
another, is not similar to that from which it differs. 
So in assigning names, those of colours signify dif. 
ferent shades or lights; the trne name is the signi- 
fication of the term by which all agree to under- 
stand by what is denominated green, red. blue, or 
vellow ; and the idea of errour or untruth is also 
defined, by giving thename of one colonr to another; 
such as calling black by the name of white ; which 
would be as absurd as to say a horse was a cow; 
ora river was a whale; or that a stone was bread 
In this way adevotion to truth, becomes clear, and 
while it is better defined, the grossness of falsehood 
is avoided, and its absurdity asa rational idea, is 
brought in aid of its incompatibility with goodness 
and virtue. 

The instructer takes for his guide ihe four known 
principles of Locke. 

1. That knowledge is derived by sensation. 

2. That the exercise of the faculty of thinking 
and discriminating between the effects produced by 
sensation, iscalled mind. 

S. That the ection of sensation and mind is 
wrought into judgment, by comparison, and by the 
forming of analogies with ideas previously known ,| 





that fancy, imagination, reflection, and reasoning 
have thei sources bere. 

4. That history, which is the testimony of other 
persons, constitutes a great portion of our know- 
ledge; and that the sciences, are the result of expe- 
rience or the bequests of ingenious men to posterity. 

I state these principles here, not as a part of the 
mode of instruction, but as the guides of the teacber 
in unfolding the infant faculties. The course of 
study, I shall now describe, and conclude this num- 
ber with an exemplification of the manner of com- 
munication which constitutes the exercises of in- 
struction. 

Cleanliness in person, wholesome and sufficient 
food, early evening repose and rising before dawn, 


Morals gain strength by asso- 


to an honr’s inspection of natural history; the trees. 
the shrubs, the flowers, plants of use and of beauty 
ane examined and compared; the teacher is not 
seen in teaching ; some one or other has seen a giy. 
en tree, has noted its bark, its trunk, its branches, 
its leaves, or its fruits; several are Compared with 
each other; their vulgar names are repeated and 
their classic names happen to be remembered by 
the teacher, ifnone of the boyshave previously ascer- 
tained it; collections of plants are made and a 
roll of coarse paper, which cecidentally happens to 
be prepared, sets some active mind to work, and 
calls forth a number of emulators. 

Others have perceived rocks, or pebbles, or some 
earths,these are examined, and the teacher recollects 
an interesting account of those things; gives some 
definitions ; and promises to read an account of 
them ; thus geology, mineralogy and botany are 
studied in the volume of nature, and ideas are im- 
printed on the pure tablet of the mind to endure for 
life: these recreations are varied, mineral curiosi- 
ties are collected ; and in due time the analysis of 
their composition by means of acids, leads to the el- 
ementary principles of chywistry : but this process 
is not precipitate; all knowled.e that is interme- 
diate must be first attained. The hour of exercise 
in the fields expired, the health invigorated pre- 
pares the appetite for breakfast, where order, silence. 
and decorum prevail, because it would be unkind 
to disturb their teacher or each other at meals; the 
breakfast is soon despatched ; and a half hour's re- 
creation in the open air prepares for the exercises of 
the class in the school. Instead of books ech boy 
or girl isfurnished with a large slate and a pencil in 
acrayon carriage. Ifthe exercises are the drawing 
of any kinds of figures, or of writing, or of algebraic 
operations; if simply arithmetical operations or 
fractions, the eye, voice and ear alone are exercised. 
But these lessons do not follow a fixed routine, tho’ 
there is method in their succession, which no teacher 
can fail to understand. The exercises in school 
rarely exceed an hour or an hour and an half; the 
prolongation is usually the consequence of any ap- 
pearance of inattention; a recreation is devised in 
the epen air, for this interval, which may exceed a 
half hour or an hour; but which a well known sig- 
nal certainly terminates, when a new branch of ex- 





are indispensable regulations of the school. Cleanli- 





ercise is pursued. 
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The following will serve to convey exact ideas 
oth of the manner and matter of the exercises to 
which they relate ; to commence with the exact 
process of their commencement would not afford a 
specimen so interesting, or so various. 

The teachers of the several classes having taken 
their stations in any part of the room, the boys are 
seated on benches, before each is a deck, and their 
eves directed to one point. The excursions of the 
morning or some cheerful sallies from the teacher 
preface the exercise—when the teacher begins thus, 

Teacher. What was that tree which you saw this 
morning that you admired so much ? 

Pupil. It was a plum tree. 

T. Why do you cail ita plum tree ? 

P. Because the fruit called plums grow on it. 

T. What have I done ju+t now? 

P. Why, you have asked me a question. 

r. What have you done ? 

P. LT have answered your question. 

7. What have we both done? 

P. We have both spoken, 

T. When L ask a question therefore I do some- 
thing ? 

P. You speak when youask a question. 

T. But when you answer a question what do 
you do ? 

P. Certainly when I answer a question I also 
speak. 

T. But before I spoke what did I do? 

P. How should [ tell that. 

T. Don’t you know what you did yourself before 
you spoke ? 

P. IT do not know, sir. 

T. Did you not think of trees and plums before 
you spoke of them ? 

P. Yes, certainly, I thought of them first. 

T. But did I not also do something before I 
spoke? 

P. Probably you did. 

T. Itis not mere probability—it is certain that 
idid; for we must all necessarily think before we 
speak ;—but can you explain to me what thinking is? 

P. I know that I think, but I am not able to ex- 
plain how it is. 

T. That is perfectly right; never be ashamed to 
acknowledge that you do not understand. Do you, 
or do any of you boys, see a plum ora plum tree 
at this moment ? 

P. Nosir, there are not any within our sight. 

1’. Then as we see neither /rees nor plums—have 
we not spoken of things which we now see ? 

P. How can that be ; they are not present, and 
Wwe do not speak of them as present. 

T. Then we must have been talking of something 
we had seen at a former time—is it not so ? 

P. Yes sir, we spoke of what we saw in the morn- 


al 
meg. 


T. If you had never seen a plum or a plum 
tree would you know what they are? 
P No sir, certainly not. 
T. But would you not be able to speak and think 
of plums and plum trees if vou had never seen 
anv? 
P. How should I, if I had never seen them. 
T’. Then from what you say, it would appear, 
that it is of things which we have seen, we think 
and speak ? 
P. So it appears to me. 
T. You have then shown me what thinking is; 
and that it is the remembrance of things which we 
have before known or seen? 
P But can you not explain to us something 
more on this power of thinking ; how does it ope- 
rate ? 
T. When you see any object whatever, its figure, 
colour, size, position, convey by your eyes to your 
mind @ general impression of the thing seen, this 
impression is called an idea, which signifies a pic- 
ture of the object upon the mind—if it be handled 
it produces another sensation, and if the plum be 
tasted another sensation: all those particulars of 
size, shape, colour, position ; smoothness of touch 
and taste, form distinet ideas of its properties ; and 
a compounded idea of the whole; the impression 
thus made, whenever by any means the sub‘ect igs 
brought to mind, is remembered and to remember is 
to think ;—and we should think of the object even 
if it were present, with our eyes shut. 

To be Continued. 








PHILOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Grammar. Continued from page 255. - 
SECT. IX. 
The Subjunction of Sertences. 


Every improved language possesses various con- 
trivances for the subjunction of certain sentences 
to others In every continued discourse, some are 
distinguished as of greater importance, and hold- 
ing a more eminent rank than the rest. ‘These 
others may be equally necessary to the full eluci- 
dation of the subject; but their utility arises from 
their subserviency to the developement of the for- 
mer! Some sentences are preparatory, and con- 
tain propositions which are said to be premised. 
Others are inserted as constituent parts of more 
prominent sentences. This last operation may be 
denominated subjunciion. 

A whole sentence is capable of being used as a 
noun, and applied to every species of syntax com- 





petent to the noun. Sometimes the sentence re- 
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tains the same form as when it stands unconnected. 
It may, for example, be made the nominative to a 
verb. This use of sentences is of frequent recur- 
rence in treating on the subject of language, as in 
treatises on universal grammar, in which sentences, 
as such, are the subjects of discussion. We can 
make a sentence by conjoining the three words 
‘‘this is right,” and we can then make it a nomina- 
tive to the verb “is” by saying, “ This is right 
isa short seatence.? Wecan aiso make it an ac- 
cusative to the verb ‘‘think,”’ or the verb ‘‘say :” 
*¢ He thinks or he says this is righi.” 

Sentences may also be rendered parts of other 
sentences, by means of slight changes on some of 


the words composing them, or by the interposition 


of other parts of speech, contrived either for sim- 
ple annexation, or for pointing out at the sametime 
the particular relation in which the subjoined sen- 
tence stands to the whole. 

Subjunction is of two kinds; subjunction to 
nouns, and subjuaction to sentences. 


1. Sudjunction to Nouns. 


A sentence is subjoined to a noun, when it is em- 
ployed for the same purposes of amplification or 
qualification as the genitive case or the adjective. 
This is done by using, instead of the nominatives 
‘he,’ “she,” ‘it,’ or ‘they,” the relatives 
“who,” “which,” or “that;” asin the sentences, 
‘*Men who speak little are esteemed prudent :” 
“ A man who commits murder deserves death;” 
“Men who speak illof their neighbours are dan- 
gerous:”? ‘* Men who are capable of hypocrisy are 
not to be trusted.” Here cach of the sentences in- 
troduced by the relative ‘‘ who,’ limits the asser- 
tion to a definite part of the general class of beings 
represented by the nouns “ men,” or ‘* man.” 

It may be objected thai the words, ‘‘ who speak 
little,” do not of themselves form a significant sen- 
tence. If this is the case, however, it depends en- 
tirely onthe nature of the nominative “ who;” 
and it may be remarked, that this nominative has 
the full meaning of the pronoun “he; he speaks 
little” is acomplete sentence, though, inorder to be 
made intelligible, it requires some previous knowl- 
edge of the person referred to by the word * he,” 
but the case isthe same with innumerable entire 
sentences inlanguage. ‘‘ Who’ implies the mean- 
ing of “he,” and something more; it implies a! 
mark that the sentence of which it is the subject is 
subjoined to a noun, and is thus an entire sentence, | 
with something additional. 

The author of the article GRAMMAR, in the En- 
eyclopedia Briiannica, ingeniously analyses the re- 
lative into the preposition ‘‘of” preceding the pro- 
nouns “he,” ‘* she,” « it,” or their plurals, or ob- 
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must govern, not the pronouns separately, which 
in fact are sometimes nominatives, but the subjoin. 
ed sentences to which they belong. He shows that 
Mr. Harris was deceived in supposing that the rela. 
tive might be resolved into the third personal pro. 
noun preceded by the conjunction ‘ and.” The 
phrase ‘* Men who speak little,” may be resolyed 
into ** Men of ‘hey speak jittle.” Readers who arp 
not accustomed to such analyses, and who regard 
the present habitudes of language as exclusively 
significant, may imagine that this analysis renders 
the sentence unmeaning. But,-if we could suppose 
that the preposition ‘‘ of’? were one of those whic) 
govern riouns and sentences indiscriminately, we 
should find that the uacouthness of this paraphrase 
does not render it unintelligible. To these the 
words ‘* beforeand after” belong. We can either say 
‘¢before his dinner,” or ‘* before he had dined.” 1 
is sufficiently supposable that our language might 
have been so constructed as to put it in our power 
tosay, notonly ‘the time of dinner,” but “the 
time of he dines;” and to say not only ‘men of 
few words,” but ‘*men of they speak little’ In 
this paraphrase we shall have an inteliigent analy- 
sis of the relative. 

In sentences thus subjoined, the relative may 
sometimes be the nominative, as in the examples 
which we have given; or it mav be the accusative: 
or it may be subjected toany cther regimen cou: 
petent to thenoun. We may say, * A man whon 
the world admires.” A man whose veracity is uu- 
impeached,” or ‘‘A man of whom all are forced to 
speak well. 

Itis also to be remarked, that the noun to which 
such sentences or clauses are subjoined, may occu- 
py any place in the larger sentence that is compe- 
tent to a noun; it may form either part of the sub- 
ject, or of the predicate. We may either say, ** The 
man who loves his country deserves honour,” or 
‘6the world respects Cato asa man who loved his 
country.” 

When we attempt to reduce sentences toa pre: 
cise and uniform theory, the following question 
will arise. Is the verb, when thus subjoined by 
means of the relative, actually used for assertion’ 
or is it deprivedof this power by the relative’ 
and ought the indicative of the verb to be on that 
account considered as applicable to other purposes 
besides assertion? It seems uncientific to maintain 
that the verb, separately considered, performs in 
this instance a different office, since the whole 
change of application is produced by the power of 
the relative. It would be most advantageous to 
consider the office performed by it in real assertions 
and in subjunctionsof this kind as possessing some 
character in common, and to consider the modifica- 
tions to which it is liable as consisting in the difle- 
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there should seem to be a gap in this partof our the- 
ory, we should be happy to have the means of supply- 
ing it pointed out. But to us there appears to be no 
impropriety in calling this general character by the 
nane of asserlion. An assertion may be first made, 
and may afterwards be mentioned for the sake of re- 
ference. An assertion may be used as the deffini- 
tion of an object. On this object we may speak, eith- 
er bya single came, or by using the terms of the def- 
inition introduced by the retative ‘“* which.” It 
seens rather incongruous to maintain that the def- 
inition in that case loses its character of assertion. 
The most that can be said is, that its office has been 
previously performed. aud that it is now in this 
respect dormant. Its adaptation to that original ap- 
plication, even inthe present connection, is cer- 
tainly still apparent. 

It is worthy of remark, that the place of a sen- 
tence thus subioined to a noun often admits of be- 
ing supplied by a noun in the genitive, or by an 
adjective. ‘The meaning expressed by the phrase, 
‘* A man who is capabie of hypocrisy,” niay be ex- 
pressed by the phrase, *‘ A hypocritical man ;” 
therefore a new theoretic question arises, does the 
adjective ‘* hypocritical’? imply the copula used in 
assertion ? Nay, the whole meaning may be con- 
densed intoasingle noun. Instead of either of the 
preceding phrases, we may say, “ @hypocrife is not 
to be trusted.” Does the noun * bypocrite”? im- 
ply an assertion? Then it will follow, that the of- 
fice of assertion is not peculiar to the verb, but is 
included in the noun itself. Thisis so far true, 
thatevery nounis susceptible oi a definition con- 
taining the indicative or asserting form of the verb. 
A noun signifying a compound idea may be defined 
by an enumeration of the parts of which that idea 
consists. A noun signifying a simple idea may be 
defined by pointing out the relation of that idea to 
various others, whether by resemblance, counec- 
tion, or contrast. 

In the progress of human knowledge, combina- 
tions and distinctions of ideas are created, which 
ure at first expressed in propositions and afterwards 
by single words; and these words are not under- 
stood Lill the processes of thonght which gave ori- 
gin to them, and which were first expressed by as- 
asserting propositions, are comprehended. Con- 
densed signs, however, are not attached to all the 
results of these mental processes. ‘This is only 
done when they are tobe frequently referred to or 
treated as the chief subjects of discourse. When 
only occasionally mentioned, they are expressed 
ina more circuitous manner. Instead of a single 
word, we on some occasions use a noun with an 


modes of annexation are accumulated, as, ‘‘ a weal- 

thy citizen of London,” *‘a man of the highest 

reputation.”, On other occasions, when the com- 

bination of ideas is less famitiar, we describe an 

object, by attaching to a noun aregular sentence 

by means of the relative, thus; ‘‘a man aho has, 

in acertain circle, the highest character for under- 

standing.” 

Sometimes the relative is employed to introduce 
a sentence which is not intended to form a descrip- 
tive definition of any object, but part of a narra- 
tive conveying new information; as, ‘* Peter, tho 
had all the time lis‘ened to my words, now present- 
ed himself before me.” This has the same mean- 
ing with two sentences connected by the conjunc- 
tion ‘‘and,” viz. ** Peter had all the time listened 
to my words, and now presented himself before 
me.” The obliquity which this use of the relative. 
produces is but slight, and promotes an elegant va- 
riety of diction. 


2, The Parlieiple. 


In the use of the participle we have a method of 
subjoining a descriptive sentence to the noun, 
which, with respect to briefness and extent of re- 
gimen, is intermediate betwixt the use of the ad- 
jective, or of the genitive case, and that of the 
relative. It resembles the adjective in the manner 
in which it is introduced, but always follows the 
particular verb to which it belongs in the regi- 
men which it possesses as introductory to other 
words. Hence it iscapable of annexing a train of 
ideas tothe noun. We say “acase bearing an an- 
alogy to the preceding ;” ‘*a man possessed of fine 
sensibility ;”° and, in a mathematical theorem, “the 
square of the side of aright angled triangle sub- 
tending the right angle is equal to the sem of the 
squares of the other two.” | 

After the remarks which we have made on the 
possibility of resolving the meaning of any noun 
into a definition, we can have little difficulty with 
the participle. It is obviously resolvable into an 
indicative sentence introduced by therelative: “A 
man walking” is resolvable into “a man who 
walks,” 

A designation formed by the annexation of the 
participle toa noun, differs from the use of a noun 
which contains the whole meaning, by approach- 
ing nearer to the form of assertion. It promineni- 
ly exhibils the analysis of that meaning whigh in 
the corresponding noun is more condensed, and, 
like the relative with the indicative mood, it ena- 
bles us to extend considerably our speciiications. 





adjective, as ‘*an honest man,” “a faithful ser- 


vant ;” ora noun governing another in the geni-| 


tive, as ‘4a man of consequence,” ‘aman of pro- 


hity,? a member of parliament.” Sometimes these 





The participle may, like the relative and the in- 
dicative of the verb, be used for immediate asser- 
ition, as wel! as fordefinition. Thus ume says of 


I Charles VY. ‘At fast the emperor, dreading a gen- 
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eral combination against him, was willing to abate 
somewhat of his rigour.” 

We formerly observed that the indicative mood 

of a verb might be resolved into the participle with 
the copula: that “ he walks” might be resolved in- 
to “he is walking.” And we have now remarked, 
that the participle may be resolved into the indica- 
tive mood introduced by the relative; that ‘‘a man 
walking” might be resolved into ‘‘a man who 
walks.” The indicative is of earlier origin, and 
therefore less complex than the participle. The 
participleis an ulterior accommodation in language, 
though, when once contrived, it bas in some res- 
pects no greater complexity thanan adjective, or the 
genitive case of a noun. 

Participles are varied in their form and meaning, 
as they often express something more than the sub- 
junction of the general meaning of a verb to that of 
anoun. They are employed to express time, and 
also to give either an active or passive character to 
the object expressed by the noun. 

There are in most languages two participles, one 
of which has been called the present participle ac- 
tive, and the other the perfect participle passive. 
The former is distinguished in English by the ter- 
mination “ ing:”’ the latter, sometimes by a change 
in the vowel of the verb, but most frequently by 
the termination ‘ed.’ 

The participlein “ ing,’? however, is‘often used 
without any implication of tense, and therefore 
may be applied to the past or the future, as well 
as the present. When we say “ Yesterday, the 
public attention was excited by an aeronaut ascend- 
ing ;” if the word *‘ ascending” were necessarily 
present, it would contradict the expression of past 
time contained in the verb “ was.”’ Grammarians 
avoid that absurdity, by observing that the act was 
present at the time expressed by the verb and there- 
fore may be mentioned in the present tense, as 
the principal verb of the sentence gives its own 
tense to all the subordinate words. But this state- 
ment will not apply, otherwise we might as well 
use the expression, ‘‘ The public attention was ex- 
eited by an aeronant who ascends,”’ or ‘* whois as- 
cending. And we might say, “I thonght that he 
ascends ina beautiful style.’ These phrases would 
be condemned as not only chargeable with bad 
grammar, but with incongruity and absurdity. It 
is therefore necessary to allow that the participle 
in “ing” is not restricted to any tense. 

This participle, though generally active, is not 
confined to that voice. It is passive in such phra- 
‘The house is building.” 
**T heard of a 


ses as the following. 
“JT saw aman carrying to prison.” 
plan forming for bis rescue.’ ‘¢ A large sum of 
money is.owing.”” ‘The French sometimes use the 
passive participle dw on the same occasions on 


cal, and poetical. 
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The participle ia ‘ ed,” and others called perfeet 
participles, belong essentially to the preterite tense. 
But with respect to voice they are not exclusively 
passive. The words “gone,” “landed,” * departed,” 
‘* strayed,” ‘‘ decayed,” * well behaved,” * drunk” 
** mistaken,” are active participles. ‘The participle 
in us, corresponding to it in Latin, is also some. 
times active; as in tacitus, “ silent.” Althouch 
these words may appear tu express quiescent quali- 
ties, they are such qualities as the action produces in 
the agent, and not in an object acted on. 


S. Subjunclion to Verbs or to Sentences. 


An assertion is sometimes employed for the pur- 
pose of being subjoined to a verb. This is for the 
most part elfected by the interposition of the parts 
of speech commonly called conjunctions, and which 
are to be considered in the sequel under the name of 
sentential prepositions. 

Some assertions introduced in this manner are 
subjoined to the verb by a regimen bearing an ex- 
act resemblance to that of a noun governed in the 
accusative. ‘The conjunction * that”? is indeed in- 
terposed; a word not expressive of any particular 
relation, but merely a general sign of subjunction. 
[ts sole office in this application is to show that the 
sentence which it introduces is subjoined. It is in- 
geniously and justly considered by Mr Tooke as 
the same word with the pronoun or adjective ** that.” 
Their identity of form is not the effect of accident, 
which sometimes produces an ambiguous coinci- 
dence of signs, which are of different origin, and 
intended to perform totally different offices. This 
is merely an instance ofa word single in its origin 
and meaning, and applied on different occasions. 
It isin fact an adjective, agrecing with the sen- 
tence as awhole. In the sentence “ I believe that 
he is come,” we take the subjoined part “ he is 
come” as an object, and say with respect to it ‘I 
believe that.” Hence it is in Latin quod, which is 
also the relative: or wii, or ut, which Mr. Tooke 
with great probability derives from the Greek word 
ots. This last is closely connected in its etymology 
with the article o, ‘#, vo, and the relative oc, ‘», cv, 
and isin reality the neuter gender of cou. The cir- 
cumstance of being made introductory to a sen- 
tence is a variety of application. Hence it is on 
some occasions of this sort subjected to a variation 
in its form. When placed before a sentence, it is 
commonly called a conjunction, and thus is ranked 
along with some other words which have a similar 
destination. This form of subjunction is extremely 
familiar in all sorts of language, colloquial, histori- 
‘*T hope thal you are well.” 
‘The general saw thal the enemy was too powerful 
for an attack in the open field, and concluded that 





which the English use the word ‘‘ owing.” 


iit would be more prudent to harass him by the well- 
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timed operations of partisans.” In our language 
the conjunction is sometimes dispensed with: as, 
“IT hope you are well.” All these instances, 
whether introduced by the word “ that”? or not, as 
well as the corresponding ones in Latin and Greek, 
are placed in the same situation as a noun in the ac- 
cusative. Thus, in the following Latin phrases, 
the verbs dicit, vult, and timet, have the same regi- 
men. Quit dicit? Dicitne nihil? Dicit quod sapis, 
Quid vull2 Vult ut huc venias.—Quid timet 2 Timet 
ne discedas. 

This mode of subjunction is sometimes performed 
by the infinitive of the verb. ‘I suppose him to 
be sincere” is equally good English with “1 sup- 
pose that be is sincere.’ In Latin it is far more 
common Dicit le sapere is more agreeable to com- 
mon use than Dicit quod tu sapis. This interchange 
of phraseology will be more particularly illustrated 
under the head of the infinitive mood, which will 
be delayed ti‘l we have finished the consideration of 
soie other parts of speech subservient to the same 
en. 

Sentences are also subjoined to verbs by the me- 
dium of conjunctions signifying particular relations, 
Some of them express hypothetical representation, 
as “ if)? ** suppose,” “ provided ; “ others causation, 
as “because,” ‘since ;’ others concession, * as 
“though,” *‘ yranting;” others time, as “ while,” 
“when,” ‘after,’ “ before ;” others alternation, 
as “whether,” and “or,” (not the same applica- 
tion of the word *‘ or” which ismade of vel in 
Latin, but one corresponding to the Latin an.) 
‘These words, like the preposition, are interposed 
betwixt the verb and the words standing for the 
governed object, and they express a specific relation 
of the one idea tothe other. They bring along 
with them various modifications of the form of the 
verb which they tatroduce. These will come into 
view under the next head, the Subjunctive Mood, 
which has received its name from the frequency 
with which it is thus applied. We shall naturally 
be led to inquire into its various forms and uses as 
compared with those of the indicative, and thus trace 
the comparitive adaptation of both to the purpo- 
ses of subjunction. 


4. The Subjunctive Mood, and other Forms of the 
Verb allied to it. 


The moods of the verb are different in different 
languages. Sometimes a mood in one language 
comprehends two or more of those in another. One 
of the most frequent is the subjunctive, such as it ex- 
ists ir the Greek, Latin, and French languages. In 
the English it is sometimes expressed as the indi- 
cative, sometimes by means of auxilliaries. The 
various applications of it, and the variety of trans- 


adapted to the occasions on which it is used, ren- 
derita matter of some interest to discover what 
properties are common to it on all occasions. It 
sohappens that we have exactly that number of 
varieties of it in Latin which corresponds to the 
number of the tenses in the indicative, and hence 
they have been distributed into tenses under the 
same names; the present, the preter imperfect, the 
preter perfect, the pluperfect, and the future. 

This mood has been called subjunctive, from the 
circumstance of its being used in assertions which 
are subjoined by the relative and by various con- 
junctions. But this office is not peculiar to this 
mood. It is sometimes performed by the indicative, 
preceded by the relative or by some of the conjunc- 
tions, such as ** before,” “ after,” “ when,” “* where,” 
“while.” “if,” and the words by which these are 
translated into other languages. On some occasions 
of subjunction the two moods are used indiscrimi- 
nately; Si hic adest, and Si hic adsit, are equivalent. 
We also, say, Qui vinum amant, or, Qui vinum. 
ament. 

It is equally true that the subjunctive mood is 
not restricted to this office, but may with equal 
propriety be on certain occasions used indicatively, 
that is, for expressing the leading assertion in a sen- 
tence; as, Sicum hosle dimicasset, PERIIssET. In this 
instance, the subjunctive mood in Latin when used 
subjunctively is translated into the English indica- 
tive, “if he had fought with the enemy,” whereas 
that which conveys the assertion, which is the ulti- 
mate object of the sentence, receives a peculiar 
translation by means of the auxiliaries “ would 
have: periissel “ be would have perished.” This 
is remarkable in most instances, though not in all, 
of the translations of Latin subjunctives into En- 
glish. When used subjunctively, they are transla- 
ted by the English indicative; when used indica- 
tively, they are translated bya peculiar phraseology. 

They are translated indicatively, when introdu- 
ced by the words, qui, quoniam, cum, quanquam, si, 
elsi, quasi. This takes place in all the tenses: si 
venias “if you come ;” st venires ‘if you came ;” 
si vencris “if you have come,” st renisses * if you 
had come;” si veneris ‘if you shal] come.” 

On some occasions they are translated into En- 
glish by peculiar auxiliaries. Utior ul, and ne, are 
the words which chiefly give rise to 4& translation 
different from the indicative in the subjunctive 
mood which they introduce, and this takes place 
only in the present and preter imperfect: ui eas, 
“that you may go :” uf ives * that you might go; 
Yet uli appears to bave orizinally been equally ex- 
tensive in its meaning with the word ** that” by 
which it is.translated. Itis not merely applied to 
denote the purpose of an asserted event, but to inti- 
mate other forms of subjnnetion: as odisli ul amas, 





lations which its parts reeeive into English, as 





“vou hate as you love,” u/ renieial © as he came,” 

























































or “ when he canie.’ Ui with the present and pre- 
ter imperfect subjunctive, (as uf amet and ul ama- 
ret,) may be supposed to have been vriginally fitted 
for any general subjunction, and afterwards applied 
to express the subjunction of a purpose; or, ul 
may have been adopted for variety as a synoymous 
word with guod, in order to introduce a more spe- 
ciai phraseology by performing a certain depart 
ment of the same office. Ut ventas may origivally 
signify ‘that you come,” and may be used asa 
noun in the ablative. Qud causdé hoe mihi dixisit 2 
Hac causd, ul iterum venias. In English, the same 
word “that”? by which qued is translated is on 
such occasions used for translating ut, but the ver- 
bal expression is then varied by the introduction of 
the auxiliary ‘‘ may.” The production of the effect 
is expressed by the production of the power. This 
is sufficiently natural, as the effect implies the 
power. Itis anaccidental pleonastic idiom, proba- 
bly adopted for the sake of distinguishing this form 
of subjunction from the form of it expressed by the 
particle ‘‘that” with the simple indicative. 

The same observations apply to the introduction 
of the imperfect subjunctive in Latin, by means of 
the word wt. It gives the verb the same relation 
to the past which the former gives it to the present. 
It expresses the purpose, and it is to be remarked, 
that in both instances it renders the verb in the sub- 
joined phrase significant of something subsequent 
in order and in time. The tense called the present 
subjunctive when introduced by wt is futwre, and the 
imperfect expresses something subsequent to @ past 
event. 

The prese.tt and the future subjunctive are some- 
times used imperatively: as audiant meum sermo- 
em, “let them hear my discourse ;” doceas filios 
sapicniiam, ‘*“‘teach your sons wisdom.’ These 
have every appearance of being instances of ellip- 
sis, in which obsecro or precor te ut is understood. 
The Italians often use the mfinifive imperatively ; 
as nonstringcre la mia mano cosi, ‘*not to grasp 
(that is, ‘do not grasp’) my hand so tight.” This 
part of the verb expresses the simple act, ora con- 
nection which may be subjoined to another part ot 
speech, and custom assigns it to the additional cir- | 
cumstances conveyed, as suited to the different oc- | 
casions on which it isintroduced. 

The future subjunctive is applied imperatively. 
most probably on the same principles as the future 
indicative, and it is often translated by that part o/ 
the English verb; as ne occideris, “ twou shalt not 
kill.” The Latin phrase has however the addition- 
al advantage of being originally subjunctive and 
thus possessing the same fitness to be used impera- 
tively by ellipsis as the present tense of the same 
mood. 

All these tenses are also occasionally used indica- 
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|that they express some modification of the simple 
l assertion. 

This more rarely happens with the present thar 
With the others. Yet we have instances of such ap 
application. Thus, in the ninth book of the Acaeid. 
Nisus says to Euryalus, 


Si quis in adversum rajiat casusve Deusve 
Te superes VELIM. 


“If chance or providence should render the en- 
terprise unfortunate, I wish (or I should wish) you 
to survive.” 

In like manner, in the Tth book, Juno, dismis- 
sing Alecto from the superiour regions, says, 


Te super ethereas errare licentius auras 
Haud pater ipse VeLit sununi regnator Olympi. 


This part of the subjunctive, when thus employ- 
ed, is translated by the auxiliaries, ‘* can,” * way,” 
should,” and “ would,” and generally refers to 
future events. 


To be Continued. 








We lay before the friends of the Lancasterian sys- 
tem of instruction, the communication of Mr. Ould. 
This gentleman is entitled to much credit for bis un- 
wearied diligence and ingenuity in preparing teach- 
ers for engaging in this mode of tuition. He has, 
perhaps, been as succcessful as any person, in ma- 
king improvements upon the original plan. In fact, 
such we are informed by letters from numerous cor- 
respondents, are the improvements made by Messrs. 
Ould, Windsor, Missing and Andrews of New York, 
and others, that the system has assumed quite a differ- 
ent appearance from the original, and is now of more 
general application. Of the Lancasferian system. we 
have spoken. We consider it as well adapted to cha)i- 
table inslitultons, where many are to be taught; but 
after an atlentive examination of the respective mer- 
its of this and Pestalozzi’s mode, we are inclined to 
the belief, that the latter is much better calculated 
for private schools. It addresses itself to the 
understanding, elicits thought, and which is tie ob- 
ject of mental education, invigorates all the facul- 
ties of the intellect. We approve of the Lancasterian 
process as far as wt goes, and for the purposes for 
wlach the inventor seems lo have intended it. From 
perusing the observations made by various writers 
on it, we have derived benefit ; but we frankly con- 
fess, that Pestalozzi has yielded us much more. 
For an interesting and able article on this subject, 
we refer our readers to the present number, by a 
careful inspection of which the object and merits of 








tivelv, and the application of them isso contrived 


! Pestalozzi’s system will be seen. 
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Fer the Academician. 


Georgetown, District of Columbia, Jan. 19, 1819. 


Messrs. A.& J. W. Picket. 


intimating (as you have) a wish for school and 
other intelligence, Ll respectfully present you my 
jast report, and hope you will publish it in your 
valuable work. 


ROBERT OULD. 


«¢ Lancasterian School, Georgetown, D. C. Nov. 

6.1818. ‘* Seventh annual report of the teacher 
of the Georgetown School, respectfully addressed 
to the trustees of the same. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Seven years have now elapsed since the first Lan- 
casterian School was instituted in the U. S. and du- 
ving that period, there have been enrolled on your 
Male« school list, Seven hundred and forty-six scho- 
lars, forty-eight of whom have been admitted, since 
the 18th Nov. 1817. Six hundred and fifty-one 
have left the school for various employments, after 
having made progress in the different classes; the 
getails of which are recorded, and open for inspec- 
tion at the school. 

Ninety-five, therefore, form the present number 
on the school list. 

A brief view of the progress made in reading and 
spelling, of those who are now in school. 

43 are making gratifying progress in dictionary 
exercises, English reading and grammar, Ramsay’s 
Washington, Cumming’s geography, &e. 

28 with the above number, read Freame’s Scrip- 
ture instructions (extracts from the old and new 
testament) and are able to spell words of from three 
to five syllables. 

16 are learning to read Dr. Watt’s divine songs 
and spell words of two syllables. 

§ are in the junior classes making progress in 
spelling and reading words of from one to six let- 
ters. 

Account of the progress of the same io Writing. 

64 are learning to write; the greater part of whom 
are able to write a tolerable hand, being able to 
compass all the ordinary hands, including roman 
and italic print, gerinan text and engrossing. 

25 are learning to write the common hand, being 
inferior to the others; and 

6 are in the sand Class, tracing letters thereon. 

A brief view of the same in Arithmetic. 





* The female department has been in operation nearly 
as long, and counts nearly as many scholars as the 
above. 


87 out of the whole number are in figures, viz. 


1 class Combination of figures 18 
2 do. Simple Addition | 24 
3 do. Compound do. : 15> 87 
4.540 Simple and Compound Subtraction 3 


6 do Mult. Divis. Red. both Simple & Com. 24 
7 do. Rule of three 3 


The Library has been in constant use for the last 
seven years, and been much worn, by the books ha- 
ving been lent out many hundreds of times. I again 
respectfully submit to the trustrees, the propriety 
of enlarging this extremely useful part of their insti- 
tution. 

ranches —Qne new teacher has been qualified 
for Lynchburg, Va. since the last report, ma- 
king in all 35 teachers that have been prepared for 
entering on the duties of the Lancasterian system, 
with success, since the opening of this first school 
in the United States in 1811, all of which is submit- 
ted by, Yours, &c, 

R. OULD. 





ee —-—- 





Tue following remarks, from a late European 
Writer are worthy of notice. ‘ At this crisis, when 
high and low, rich and poor, all ranks and condi- 
tions of men, affurd unnumbered instances of delin- 

uency, from the mansion of the nobleman to the 
dianvié cottage of the peasant, at this crisis, the 
state of civilized society depends essentially on the 
sentiments and manners, On the talents and acquire- 
ments, on the knowledge and general habits, on the 
estimation and influence of Women. Whatever 
tends to exalt and dignify their behaviour, to purify 
their principles, and to strengthen, usefully, their in- 
tellectual powers, demands our warmest encourage- 
ment; while on the contrary, whatever conduces 
to diminish our respect for the sex, and to reduce 
them to mere chjects of dalliance, merits theaccumu- 
lated scorn of every friend to order and domestic hap- 
piness. Impressed with such ideas, we have con- 
stantly studied the most efficacious means, to evince 
our high regard for the fair; not by flattery and 
sing-song compliment, bat by sound advice, mild 
reproof, and (when the case required) the utmost 
severity of decent, but tadignant animadversion.”’ 


7_—_— 


TG OUR PATRONS. 


Ir will be recollected by those who subscribed to 
our work, that payment was required. in advance, 
or onthe receptioy of the first Number. The vol- 
ume is nearly concluded, and many of our patrons 
have not yet remitted their dues. We hope, that we 
shall not be obliged to make avother request.—It is 
desired that persons holding sub-cription papers, will 
forward them, or the names of those who may have 
hecome subscribers, to the Editors. 
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272 THE ACADEMICIAN. 


For the Academician. 


POETRY. 






The writer of the preceding, having been one of ov 


of the piece. 


The following VALEDICTORY was intended to be wi 


spoken by Miss Exiza Hott, on leaving the school 
of Mess. Pickets, at their annua) examination in the 
hall of Columbia College, in 1816 ; but was not then 
presented, from diffidence—a cause which it is re- 
quested may not now prevent its appearance in the 


Academician. Puttom. 


To the loved authors of our mortal parts, 
We owe the first obedience of our hearts ; 
And for a place and being here on earth, 
To those fond parents who have given us birth, 
Next to our great and sacred vows to Heaven, 
Our holiest homage ever must be given. 
Next to the ratural objects of our love 
Who of our souls the gratitude should prove ? 
To whom, with heart sincere and judgment true, 
Are ardent thanks and long remembrance due ? 
*Tis he, the tutor of commencing youth, 
The guide in paths of science, virtue, truth ;— 
*Tis he, whose ceaseles toil and cares intent, 
To useful lore and mental graces lent, 
With labour, genius, taste, and sense combin’d, 
With various knowledge fills the infant mind ; 
Whose daily task and nightly study lies 
Ip making us more bappy and more wise. <4 
To thee, ofall my noblest powers the friend, 
To form and train them to their highest end, 
Whese constant aim it is to gild life’s morn 
With all that can accomplish and adorn—— 
Be my best thanks with honest fervour paid, 
And prayers sincere for blessings on his head. 
I never basely can forget the source 
Where all my ideas gained their shape and force ; 
Where all that renders life a gift divine 
Receive their polish and their form benign ; 
Where first ambition learn’d itsinfant glow, 
And genius first was taught its powers to know ; 
W here shame, aad hope, and pride, were taught to bend, 
tn strict accordance with a godlike end, 
And all the passions moulded to conspire, 
In feeding emulation’s noble fire, 
Iu one great object found their common goal, 
To form the manners and enrich the soul. 
Ah, no! long as my feeling pulse shall beat, 
Or my fix'd memory retain its seat, 
Or sense of right and moral worth remain, 
And hate of black ingratitude the stain, 
So long shall you, my lov’d preceptors, claim 
The honours due a mental parent’s name; 
So long shall you my warm affections share, 
In conscions recollection for your care; 
And till of knowledge the last trace depart, 
Hold your just place in this retentive heart. 
May you, my tutors, long in learning’s cause, 
Preceed to labour with increas'd applause, 
Extend your usefulness, expand your zeal, 
And crown your efforts for the general weal ; 
As public benefactors your regard, 
And solid benedictions your reward, 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
[ The following lines appeared in an English Maze 


Schools in England] 


—— 


By arts unknown or unessay'd before, 
To shed instuction o'er a sinking land, 
Of ignorance the labyrinth t’explore, 
And lead to knowledge with a liberal hand 


it came, 
And future ages shall its power confess ; 
Crowds yet unborn its virtues shall proclaim 
And tongues yet silent its kind influence bless. 


Spirit of purest love! with ardent eyes, 

We mark where first that sacred influence springs . 
Arm’d with celestial power, o’er earth it flies 
Benignly flies—with ‘“ Healing on its wings ”’ 


This is our moral system—This appears 

Another planet ; and in time shall shine 

The world’s chief wonder, when progressive years 
With growing zeal, shall perfect the design. 


Him no enthusiast’s hasty zeal shall praise ; 

But steady judgment, and reflection cool, 

To him shall vote the never-fading bays, 

Who urg’d, who plann'd, who form’d the Suxpat 
Scuwoor. 


The celebrated Segur, on Female education, just- 
ly remarks, “‘ Heaven in creating woman, seemed (o 
say to man, behold either the torment or deligiit 
of your present and future existence. Give a direc- 
tion to this being, calculated, by the extreme plian- 
cy of her mind, to receive all the impressions you 
way wish to bestow on her. It is another self which 
I offer you ; in taking eharge of her, you ought, iv 
a certain degree, to identify her with yourself!” 
Her breast sustains and nourishes us; her hands di- 
rect our earliest steps ; her gentle voice teaches us 
to lisp our first expressions ; she wipes away the first 
tears we shed, and to her we are indebted for our 
chief pleasures. In fact, nature seems to have confi- 
ded man to her continual care ; the cradle of infan- 
cy is her peculiar charge, and her kind compassion 
smooths the bed of death.” 

SxeGur 





May 26, 1816. Exiza Hott. 





pupils, we forbear to make any remarks onthe mejis 


sine, shortly after the establishment af Sunday 


Whence dawn’d the thought ?—from Heaven itse|/ 
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